The Monarchy
direction of a century of legislation. He did not urge the
need for a general election in 1932 on the issue of tariff
reform, though its proposal split the Cabinet and was
widely regarded as a definite breach of the Government's
mandate. In another realm, Edward VIII did not urge
that the country should be consulted upon the re-arma-
ment programme of 1936, even though Lord Baldwin
admitted that this was a matter upon which he had
deliberately withheld his intentions from the electorate at
the general election a few months before. As the House of
Lords did not object to any of these measures, Professor
Keith assumes that nothing arises calling for royal inter-
vention. For that is an "emergency" power which be-
comes operative only when the House of Lords acts. As
it acts only when a Government of the Left is in power, it
is, on his view, the only institution in the country capable
of creating an emergency,
The purpose of a democracy, Professor Keith tells us>
is compromise; but, in his judgment, it appears that it is
upon the Left only that the duty of compromise is to be
incumbent. It is difficult to see how a party, fresh from a
victory at the polls, will accept easily the view that its
programme is to await fulfilment for two years if the
House of Lords objects to it; or that, alternatively, they
must prove to the King that a new general election will
leave public opinion on their side. It is bound to point
out that the result of such a process is devoid of the
{possibility of equal application. It will .insist that, under
guise of protecting the "Constitution," the King is, in
fact, giving to established economic interests a further
chance of victory. His action, in fact> if it could be
counted upon, would be simply an invitation to the
"economic royalists" to exploit the situation by the kind
of opposition they have shown to President Roosevelt in
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